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The Vision of the Holy Child. 




^ORTY years ago this very year, when I 
was Inspector of the Trelogan Mines, 
it so happened that a few days before 
Christmas Day I was in the eastern 
workings. Two miners, myself, and 
a friend, to whom I had been showing the 
works, were standing near the main shaft, when, 
as we were preparing to leave, a sudden crash 
startled us, and in another instant we saw that 
the side of the shaft was giving way. We had 
just time to reach a recess in the rock close by, 
when it fell with an awful crash. We escaped, 
but only with our bare lives; for we were as 
completely shut in as though we had been 
bricked up in a vault; there was little air, no 
water, and no food ; and the men's picks were 
buried in the fallen mass ; but we had room to 
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move, to stand upright and to lie down, and for 
the present we could breathe. 

At first we talked and tried to keep each 
other's courage up, but after what seemed some 
hours of darkness we became silent, and some 
slept. We knew that hours must elapse before 
any one could clear the shaft ; the question was 
whether it could be done at all in time to rescue 
us alive. More than once there was a murmur 
of * If only we had water we should do.' But 
water there was none, and at length we made a 
resolution never to mention the word. 

' Let us die game, and not murmur against the 
Lord,' said one of the miners, an old Wesleyan ; 
and the rest said ' Amen.' 

We soon lost all count of time. A day or two 
may have passed when I was aroused from a 
kind of stupor by a strange sight. The air 
became of a clear indigo such as one sees on a 
frosty night. I saw no moon or stars, but instead 
of these a rainbow, as it were, of Child Angels, 
just such as Raphael painted in the Sistine 
Madonna. At first they were of a strange moon- 
light paleness, but as they came nearer they 
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seemed to me human children, only far more 
beautiful than any child I had ever seen. As I 
watched them they drew near enough forme todis- 
tinguish their faces, and then three came forward 
hand in hand and stood before me, bowing and 
smiling, but neither spoke. Never had I seen 
such eyes, such glorious beauty. I held out my 
arms, and the centre child loosed his hands from 
his companions and came to me, while they, still 
silent but bowing and smiling, fell backward and 
rejoined the rainbow of child-angels that became 
gradually paler until it disappeared from sight. 

But I was left rejoicing in the possession of 
this wonderful being, yet almost afraid to speak 
or move lest I should scare him from me. I 
held him tenderly, as though he were some 
strange wild bird or my own little suffering 
Lina, our crippled child, and at length I took 
courage to speak. 

' Who are you, you Beautiful One,' I said, 
* and what can I do for you ? ' Yet, no sooner 
had I spoken the words than I almost repented 
of my rashness. What business had I to ask 
who he was? But he showed no sign of dis- 
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pleasure. He climbed on my knee as any other 
boy might have done, and from thence to my 
shoulder, steadying himself by putting his left 
arm round my head, then stooping over it he 
covered my forehead with kisses, but never 
spoke. I can't tell you how I felt. I could have 
died for that Child. 

' Do you want a ride,' at length I said, rising 
to my feet with a sudden thought that, after all, 
he might be like my own little ones. 

* Yes,* he said, * and I shall want you always. 
I am going such a long, long way, and you can 
carry me so nicely. I am not heavy, am I V 

' If you were a hundred times heavier, I would 
carry you to the world's end,' I answered ; ' only 
you must please to be patient with me if I do 
not behave as I should to you, for I am a rough 
old fellow, and I do not know the ways of such 
as you.* 

' Let us go, then,' he said, * Christmas is be- 
ginning.' Around us was a faint glow of light, 
as of twilight, and by this I perceived a gallery 
leading to a gradually ascending shaft that I 
had not before seen. It brought us to the mouth 
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of the mine, but instead of the well-known sheds 
for clearing the ore, and the miners' dwellings, I 
saw a vast Cathedral I say Cathedral, although 
it was not only much larger than any Cathedral 
I had ever seen, but differently constructed. 
There appeared to be countless transepts, radiat- 
ing in every direction from one centre ; indeed, 
they stretched away like stone avenues as far as 
the eye could see ; no two exactly alike, some 
more and some less brilliantly lighted, but each 
and all filled with worshippers, and if one might 
judge by the difference of dress, colour, and 
manner of kneeling, men of all nations were 
gathered there. The Evening Service seemed 
just beginning, and instinctively I knelt as the 
rest were doing. The Child had slipped from 
my shoulder and was gone, but strange to say, 
wherever my eye rested I saw him ; yes, wher- 
ever I looked he appeared to be ; now in one of 
those strange and beautiful alleys of light where 
the worshippers were prostrate on the ground, 
and nothing to be seen but turbaned heads and 
brilliant drapery beneath suspended lamps; now 
sitting amid a blaze of light on the great centre 
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altar which all could see, even at the furthest 
end of the longest transept. Then my eye 
rested on the kneeling figure of a woman in 
deep mourning, and I saw that the Child had 
flung one arm round her neck, while he held her 
hand fast in his, and whispered in her ear words 
that brought a sweet calm smile over her sad face ; 
yet the next moment he was standing by a little 
boy who was restlessly turning over the leaves 
of his book, until he found a picture of the 
Holy Babe lying in a cradle. His Blessed Mother 
working by His side, whilst a band of cherubs 
looked lovingly at them from outside the cottage 
window. Then my Beautiful, as I called him, 
pointed to the Babe in the cradle, and whispered 
something in the boy's ear that made him bow 
his head and smile, and it seemed to me that he 
was repeating a little hymn or prayer, at any- 
rate his weary, restless look was gone. At 
length the Service was ended, that is, in many 
of the transepts it was over, although in some of 
the farthest aisles it was only beginning. 

Once more my Beautiful came to me and said, 
* Carry me again, dear Caspar.' I stooped low, 
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and he soon climbed to his old place on my 
shoulder. We left the Church, and had not gone 
far before we came upon a group of children. 
They were carol singers. One was evidently 
blind ; the others led him, but looked to him to 
lead their songs. At this moment, however, they 
had finished their carol, and were talking. 

* Let us go and sing at Madam's/ 

* No, not there ; she is so cross.' 

* Nobody is cross with Ralph; and we will keep 
still and let him sing by himself You will, 
won't you, Ralphie.?' said the child, turning to 
the blind boy. 

'Yes, I should like that, because my voice 
goes ever so much farther when I sing by my- 
self ; oh, right up, as high as the stars ! ' 

' All right then,' said the eldest of the lads, 
*on to the White House. Sing away, Ralph, 
and we will only join in at the " Alleluias." ' 

' And the last two lines if you like,' said Ralph, 
' only very soft, mind.' 

We also paused opposite to Madam's, and 
listened while the blind boy's voice went up 
among the stars. 




Ralph* — * Awake I awake! Jerusalem, 

Thy King is boni in Bethlehem. 
Lo ! there the Prince of Israel, 
The weary earth's Emmanuel, 
The Holy Church's " Penuel." 
All. — The stately city lies in deepest night. 

While Bethlehem's shepherds hail the Light of Light. 

* Awake ! awake ! O Galilee, 

The Long-desired will dwell with thee. 
Thy hills shall guard His childhood sweet, 
Thy waves His awful manhood greet, 
Thy sons shall bring Him homage meet. 
But Galilee is wrapped in dreamless sleep. 
Nor stir of welcome wakes the silence deep. 

* Zion, thy King doth come to thee. 
Veiled in our poor humanity; 
Arise ! go forth, with royal palm 
Greet Sharon's Rose and Gilead's Balm, 
The Glory shrined in chant and psalm. 

Nay, Zion doth but mark with scornful eye, 
A tear-stained prophet riding sadly by. 

* Rejected, scorned, an outcast, poor ; 
Dear heart, the Christ is at thy door. 
Hast thou no guest-chamber, that He 
May enter in and dwell with thee 

■ 

Whose life He won on Calvary ? 
Enter, O Holiest ! Sceptre, Crown, and Throne, 
Our hearts' deep homage, all are Thine alone, 
Lowest and least ; yet. Lord, Thy servants* own.' 
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A rather gaunt figure appeared at the door of 
the White House, and a voice said, * Go away, 
little children ; I don't like that noise, whatever 
other folks may do. Go away, all of you ; and 
tell all the carol singers you meet I don't like 
it, and there's an end of the matter/ 

She was about to close the door, when my 
Beautiful slipped from my shoulder and passed 
within. Madam went back to her chair by the 
fire without perceiving him. Her sad face took 
a sadder, harder look than before, and she sighed. 
* Christmas is hateful,' she murmured, * intoler- 
able ! feeding, fuss, noise.' She sat looking into 
the fire with folded arms ; I fancied that they 
had never clasped anything tender or loved. 
The room was painfully neat, and had a dreary, 
uninhabited look about it. The Child stole up 
to her after a few minutes, and crept into her 
lap, but she took no notice of him, and still sat 
looking into the fire with the hard look in her 
eyes. Then he put his little arm about her 
neck, and drew her face down to his. She 
started, but did not push him away, as I feared 
she might do. 
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'Look at me/ he said, 'wouldn't you like 
somebody like me to love you ? / thought you 
would.' Madam looked like one who is dream- 
ing, as she answered gently, ' Love me ? no ; 
nobody could now. I am not one of that 
sort.' 

But as she gazed into the Child's eyes, such a 
change stole over her whole countenance that I 
hardly knew it for the same. She folded her 
long thin arms round the little one, and drew 
him close to her, looking down on the golden 
head with the face of a mother over her babe. 

' I was right, wasn't I ?' continued the Child ; 
* I knew you wanted me, that was why I came. 
I love you very much.' 

' Oh, that I should hear such words after these 
lonely, wasted years,' she murmured, yet rather 
to herself than as if she meant the Child to hear : 
but he seemed to understand, and continued, 
with just a touch of reproach in his voice, ' If you 
had called me ever so gently, I would have come, 
long, long ago ; I thought you must have for- 
gotten, I knew you did really want me ; that 
was why I came.' 
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Madam held him closer^ and tears were fast 
gathering in her eyes. 

* Say it again/ she said, ' only once more, that 
I may know I am not dreaming ; ' and the Child 
took her hand in his and said, * It is true, every 
word. I love you very much ; you must love me 
and my little friends. You will, wont you ?' 

* Who are they, beloved Child ? ' she asked. 
'Oh! all the little children everywhere, but 

most of all if they are poor and have no friends.' 
' Ay, ay, I see it now,' was her answer ; * So 
help me God, I will.' Again the Child put his 
arms round her neck, covered her with kisses, 
then slid from her lap and came to me at the 
door, where I had been the unobserved watcher 
of all that had passed. 

* We will not wait till all things are made plain, 

Enough for us to live 
As those on whom the light of God hath shone, 

Till He more light shall give, 
Or through the darkness claim us for His own. ' * 

It was Ralph's voice again, singing to himself, 
and this time alone, on the door-step of the next 

• Professor E. H. Plumptre. 




house, where the other children had been called 
in to see a Christmas-tree. Madam stood in her 
own doorway, changed, almost glorified. She 
seemed as one who had been sent from Heaven 
on a special errand, and wished to finish it 
quickly that she might return. 

' Children ! children ! ' she was calling, * come 
back, I want you.' 

We left the White House and passing through 
some side streets came to a part of the city 
evidently occupied by the rich. All the houses 
were more or less grand, some were even mag- 
nificent ; one especially so, and I took it to be a 
royal palace. Carriage after carriage, filled with 
gaily dressed children, made its way thither, and 
drew up under the huge portico where each was 
emptied of its laughing burden. 

* Dear Gaspar,' said my Beautiful, ' we are go- 
ing in here also ; you need not trouble about 
your dress, no one will see you ; ' and, he added, 
with a sigh, ' few will see me.' In truth, no one 
observed us as we passed up the grand staircase 
with a number of newly-arrived children, slow, 
silent, and awed by the grandeur or rather 
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strangeness of the palace^ and by hearing their 
names passed solemnly from one servant to 
another. But once in the drawing-room, where 
they found many familiar faces and little friends, 
they soon recovered their voices, and the sound 
of a band of musicians set them all dancing 
joyously. 

For a little while I lost sight of my Beautiful, 
but after a time I heard him near me talking to 
an older boy, who was called Prince Arthur. 

* She would like it so much,' I heard him say, 
' it is so beautiful up here.' 

* But you know she is very shy,* said the other ; 
'she is deformed. She can't dance, and I think 
she will be frightened.' 

' Oh no, not if we make her a little corner all to 
herself, by this portiire, which will shelter her, 
while yet she will see all beautifully.' 

'Very well,' said the elder boy, 'I'll see about it* 
He went up to one whom I took to be his 
father, then disappeared, returning before long 
with a little girl in his arms, and followed by 
another boy carrying a small pair of crutches. 
They made her comfortable on cushions half 
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concealed by the curtain which shut off a recess 
filled with plants, and right pleased she looked, 
after the first moments of alarm were over and 
she found that no one seemed to observe her 
with displeasure or to look on her as an intruder. 
Soon a little group of children gathered round 
her. 'A happy Christmas to you,' said one; 
' You are the new bandmaster's little daughter, 
aren't you V asked another. 

'Yes ; I didn't think anybody would know I 
was here, and nobody meant me to come, 
but ' 

*Well, how did you manage \\.V asked the 
children, 'do tell, we can never go anywhere 
when nobody means us to come.' 

* Oh, my mother had to go away last night 
all the way to Germany, because my grandfather 
is very ill, and I was so lonely, because there 
was only Gretchen, and she was cross ; because 
you know Gretchen doesn't like England, and 
she says the English can't make a beautiful 
Christmas, and slie wants to go back to Weimar 
as soon as ever she can. So I cried, and that 
made Gretchen worse, and my father was angry 
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when Gretchen cried too, and said he would 
bring me with him to-night to hear the music, 
and see you all go up the grand staircase. — But 
we didn't think anybody would know.* 

* And who found you out ? ' 

* I don't know his name. He came and spoke 
to me in my own German. Oh, beautiful words 
they were. I know he could make the beautiful 
Christmas. I shall tell Gretchen when I get 
home, for I love Gretchen, though she made me 
cry last night' 

* We will ask Arthur who he was,* said one of 
the children, ' Arthur knows everybody ; I dare- 
say he was the son of the new ambassador 
yonder, I forget his name. But what are they 
doing in the corner there? A new game, I 
believe, that is better than dancing — I will go 
and see what it is like, and come and tell you. 
Perhaps you could play too, you can talk Eng- 
lish famously. You would like to play, wouldn't 
you?' 

Little Olga said, * No ;' but looked wistfully 
after the children as they bounded away to learn 
the new game. 




I, too, joined the group, for there was my 
Beautiful. They had made him a throne, and 
were standing in a semicircle round it I heard 
his voice clear and sweet above the music of the 
band and the tread of the little dancers. 

* I am the King of Christmas,' he was saying, 
* and you are all the months of the year. I am 
the Receiver, but also I am the Giver, and for 
every gift you bring me I will give you some- 
thing better/ 

' Now, January, what will you bring to me V 

A little boy stepped forward, knelt on one 
knee, and untying his sash, said: 'This is all I 
have to give ; it will keep you from the cold.' 

Another came and knelt on both knees, and 
spoke softly, and blushing, and the King of 
Christmas stooped low to catch what he said, 
and smiled. Then March spoke, laying down a 
fir cone : ' Take this, it will grow you a forest of 
Christmas trees.' 

Flowers, fruit, sunshine, rain, frost and snow, 
everything that the children could think of, were 
offered by them one by one. Then the Lord of 
Christmas spoke — 
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* I thank you for your gifts, my subjects, but 
I cannot take them, since they are not yours to 
give. One only has given me a real gift, that is 
my faithful vassal Hugh/ 

' What did you say, Hugh ? tell us, do,' cried 
all the children. 

' I meant it, I did really,' said the little fellow, 
his face all in a glow, ' I said I would give him 
my best love, and do whatever he wanted done, 
always.' 

'Well done, Hugh, so will we all,' said the 
children. * But,' said Prince Arthur, ' we played 
the game badly, let us try again ;' on which the 
children once more formed a half-circle, and 
began — 

* I will bring that I am always brave, I mean 
courage] said January, 'I will never cry any 
more.' (January was a very little fellow.) 

* And I give cheerfulness] said February. 
'And I hopeftdness] said March. 

April, May, and June offered kind wordSy kind 
looks, and kind deeds; and so they went on, until 
again it was the turn of little Hugh, who said — 

' And I give every nice thing that the others 
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have left, and I can't think of anything but what 
I said before/ 

Then the children stretched out their hands, 
and the Lord of Christmas put into each a little 
gold coin. To look at, the coins were different 
in size and fashion, and each had a word en- 
graved on the face. 

' Read,' said my Beautiful. 

And the children read, and to their surprise 
the same word was on each. It was ' Love! 

'Without this,' said the Lord of Christmas 
' all your gifts are ashes, but with this they are 
truly gold; and blessed is the Christmas and 
the year where these are. And now I wish you 
good-bye, for I must go. Good night ; I love 
you very much, and wish you a very happy 
Christmas.' 

At this moment a servant came up to Prince 
Arthur^ and said in a low voice 'that Queen 
Theodora would retire earlier than usual this 
evening, and desired to see her grandson.' 

The Prince immediately left the room, my 
Beautiful accompanied him, and I followed the 
children. In the ante-chamber of the Queen's 
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suite of rooms sat an old man. A large volume 
lay on his knee, but he was not reading. 

* You are sad to-night, Count,' said the Prince, 
taking the old man's hand. 

* How know you that, my Prince V 
'Because I have always observed you never 

read that big book except something is the 
matter,' said Prince Arthur, with an arch smile. 

* Well, I had not need be merry to-night, my 
boy,' said the old man. * Fifty years ago this 
very Christmas I brought my dear mistress here, 
a bride, and the journey she must take before 
long will be the first that she has ever made 
without me. Heigh-ho!' 

* Was it really fifty years ago,' said the Prince 
thoughtfully. ' That was a beautiful Christmas 
gift for the King, my grandfather !' 

*Ay, indeed, but God's gifts are ever beau- 
tiful. Prince ; we give for time, and He for 
eternity. They named her well when they 
called her " Theodora." But you are lingering ; 
go to her without delay, and let her not know 
that you found me reading Cosmos^ he added, 
smiling. 
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Prince Arthur obeyed. Very gently he opened 
the heavy carved door that admitted us to the 
presence of the Queen Mother, who sat in a 
dark velvet chair, on which lay a wreath of 
white blossoms. She had an open Prayer-Book 
by her side, and a large hound at her foot. It 
was good to look at her, and better to hear her 
speak. At once she caught sight of my Beau- 
tiful. 

'Ah! my Blessed,' she said, 'this is well.' 
He climbed to the elbow of her chair, and rested 
his fair head on her shoulder, whilst she held 
him with one arm and drew her grandson to her 
with the other, to whom she said — 

* My boy, are you ready for Christmas } * 

' Oh yes, dear Grannetta, and we are so happy 
to-night, all of us.' 

' And you have remembered others, as well as 
yourself, my darling ? ' 

* Yes, we have lovely things this year for the 
household, and for the poor, and for the hospitals, 
and everybody we could think of.' 

* That is well ; and you remember how my 
children should give } ' 
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' As a King to a King/ said the little Prince, 
you taught me that long ago, Grannetta.' 

' And now you shall learn to add to it — " As a 
King for a King." If you should ever come to 
be King, my darling, remember to wear the 
crown of thorns and give back the crown of 
glory.' 

* I don't understand/ 

'The crown of Christ was pain and sorrow, 
shame, scorn, and insult; yours will be honour 
and homage. Never forget that the crown He 
bore was triply yours, that yours belongs alone 
to Him. Fear it for yourself. Take gladly the 
burden, and the difficulties, and weariness of 
your high office ; and, as you are able, reign 
for Him. There ! I am very tired and very 
weak to-night, and I am keeping you from your 
little friends. Good night, my own, and a joy- 
ful morrow to you all.* 

She held the two children's hands together in 
hers, gazing first at one, then at the other, and 
added, as though to herself, ' May it be always 
so ! good night, my beloved, good night' 

And thus we left her. The Prince returned 
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to his companions, and my Beautiful climbed to 
his old place on my shoulder, saying, 'Dear 
Caspar, we must be gone ; it is almost morning.' 
Out into the starry night I stepped with my 
precious burden ; even now I began to dread 
the moment when I should hear him say he 
must leave me. As we tramped along the 
frosty street I felt him stoop over me and cover 
my forehead with kisses, and heard him say 
again, ' Dear Caspar, I love you, and I want 
you. Promise me you will be my servant 
always.' 

And I promised only what I felt I could 
perform, when I said, *Yes, my little Lord, 
to the last drop of my blood I am yours.' 

If it were hours, or days, or years that I 
walked after this, I cannot tell you ; but at 
length morning broke brightly, and the streets 
were once more peopled. 

We entered a large house that stood in a 
garden, rather apart from other houses or 
buildings. Breakfast was laid in an old hall 
wreathed with holly and ivy, and several 
children awaited the arrival of their father and 
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mother with unusual eagerness, for on every 
plate was a little packet, put there by loving 
hands, and at each sound of a footstep all eyes 
were turned to the door in hope that the longed- 
for moment was come when they might open 
the treasures that came alike to all on Christ- 
mas Day. 

They had not long to wait. Father and 
mother, and a baby, soon appeared, and joyous 
greetings passed round the happy circle. 

' Now tell me, darlings,' said the father, 'before 
you take your Christmas gifts. Whose birthday 
do we keep to-day ? ' 

' I know,' said a tiny boy they called Trot, ' I 
know, and we've put Him a frone to memind 
us, and we've maded Him a crown like we 
have on our birfdays, and it's hung there, and 



we 



* Hush,' said the next child, 'you're not to tell 
everything. Trot' 

' Yes, I see,' said the father smiling. * That 
will be very nice to remind you that the King 
of Kings became like one of you to-day, that 
you might become like Him.' 
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* But/ said Trot, ' if it is His birfday, musn't 
He have presents like we do ? ' 

'That was just what I was thinking, Trot, 
just the very thing ; and, if we always remem- 
bered this, Christmas would not be the time 
of mere selfish pleasure it sometimes is. What 
do you think you can give, my Trot ? ' 

* If He was a little child now,' said one of the 
little ones, 'we could give Him a toy.' 

' But He's quite growed up and gone away,' 
said Trot, shaking his small head sorrowfully; 

'True,' said his father, 'but what is time to 
Him ? Does He not remember His childhood, 
and all its little joys, and games, and troubles, 
just as Trot remembers what we did last 
evening.? Besides, you elder ones know how 
we can do things for Jesus Christ, by doing 
them to those who are in need. Robin knows 
the words.' 

' Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me,' quoted Robin. 

' So you see,' continued his father, ' that even 
a plaything given to a poor child, for the sake 




of our Master, will be accepted by Him as if 
He were Himself that little child. And now, 
while we are at breakfast, perhaps you can 
think of some gift you can bring to lay in the 
birthday chair of the King of the day/ 

* We have some presents here,' said the eldest 
boy, * only the thing is, will they do ? We were 
talking about it before you came down. This 
is Robin's boat, he finished it last night. Isn't 
it much the nicest one he has ever made } ' 

* Capital ! ' said his father, examining it with 
the eye of an old sailor and running his finger 
along the keel. 'And you are willing to give 
it.J^' 

* Oh yes,' said Robin, ' and it's the only thing 
I've got, except sixpence that I want to buy 
wood with, to make an Arctic ship next, you 
know.' 

' I can give a shilling out of the half-crown 
grandpapa gave me yesterday,' said the elder 
boy Leo. * I haven't got anything nice.' 

Two tiny girls, Grade and Sissy, said they 
would give their twin dolls, and Trot said that 
* after breffast,' he would * fink.' 
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Breakfast over, the children laid their offer- 
ings in the birthday chair ; the gentle mother 
seated herself at the piano, while the children 
gathered round her and sang 'The Children's 
King.' And none but the babe, 1 think, saw 
that the birthday throne was no longer empty, 
that the glorious Child sat there, the wreath 
crowning his noble brow, and the children's toys 
in his lap. As the hymn ended, a far more 
thrilling voice was heard outside, and all ex- 
claimed, 'Ralph, blind Ralph; oh, mayn't he 
come in and sing, do let him.' 

' Yes, certainly ; but he shall have some break- 
fast first. Fetch him in, and, for His sake Who 
was given us to-day, Ralph shall have a " birth- 
day" to-day.' 

There was a rush to the hall door, and the 
blind boy was first invited, then gently led 
within. 

'To have breakfast with us,' said Leo. 

' We have done, but we can wait on you,' said 
Robin. 

' Because it is Christmas,' said Trot. 

'And you will have presents,' said Sissy; but 
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suddenly remembering that Ralph would not 
care for the ' twins/ and could not see a picture- 
book, she became sad and puzzled, and ran away 
to consult her mother. 

'What was that you were singing just now?' 
asked Leo. 

' It was the last verse of a carol,* said Ralph, 
* I heard you singing, and so I waited and lis- 
tened to you, and then I just sang — 

' " He pleadeth in His poor and sad, 

Who bore all griefs to make you glad." * 

* Well, you sing better than we do, and when 
you have done breakfast you must sing us all 
your songs.' ^.^ 

As we passed out of that home 1 felt very 
glad, for I knew that poor blind Ralph was 
going to have a happy Christmas. 

Facing the garden through which we had 
entered, but at some distance, was an ancient 
grey chapel with a stone seat near it. Towards 
this we now directed our way. A number of 
persons were entering the building whom, by 
their manner and countenance, I knew to be 
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Jews, and I remembered that on this year 
Christmas Day fell on the Jewish Sabbath. As 
I watched them filing past us, I observed that 
of these elder people some appeared indifferent, 
some hard and stern, while some had a weary, 
dissatisfied look that impressed me painfully. 
All at once I perceived that the Child had left 
me^ and I rose and followed him into the syna- 
gogue. At first he stood just within the door- 
way. No one took any notice of him, and when 
the lesson was read from the roll of the law, he 
went up to the Rabbi, who was reading, and sat 
at his feet. Still no one seemed to observe him. 
When the service was over he stood again in 
the doorway, and watched the congregation go 
forth ; and as the chief Rabbi passed, he put 
his little hand into the old man's, and looked up 
with pleading eyes, such as must at least have 
brought a kindly word had they been seen. 
But the old Jew evidently saw nothing, he only 
shook his garment as if something he disliked 
touched it, and passed on. Then my Beautiful 
came to me and stretched out his arms. ' Take 
me, dear Caspar,' he said, * and love me doubly 
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for no one knows me here.' And there came 
into my mind the old lament of the great Jew 
prophet : * The ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master's crib, but Israel doth not know, 
My people doth not consider/ 

Once more I observe that I cannot tell if it 
were hours, or days, or years that we walked on. 
All at once a thousand bells seemed ringing, as 
again we passed beneath the dome of that 
building I called a Cathedral, because it in 
some faint degree resembled one. The same 
glorious strains rose from thousands and tens 
of thousands of worshippers of every race and 
name. I knelt amongst the multitude, alone, 
yet feeling one of a great, world-wide brother- 
hood, and prayed my Christmas prayers as I 
had never prayed them before. When I looked 
up I found a woman kneeling by my side. I 
thought I knew the face, and in another instant 
I recognised ' Madam.' Her face still wore the 
look of gladness that rested on it when we last 
saw her, and, though older, it had lost the hard 
lines that had made it so forbidding. A group 
of little children knelt near her, and when she 
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rose they clustered round her, one carrying her 
book, one her cloak, while two or three strove 
for her hand. 

'Bless her!* said an old man, as she passed 
out of sight, * if she hasn't quite a little family 
about her, and every one of them without a 
father and mother/ 

'Tell me,' I asked, much interested, 'do you 
know that lady?* 

' Ay, well,' said the old man ; ' she is a bless- 
ing to the place. Those little ones with her are 
all orphans that would surely else have been 
lost to heaven. Such places as she takes them 
from ! Not all, though. She took my orphan 
grandson. He was like an angel, he was. Lis- 
ten ! That is his hand on the organ now, and he 
as blind as blind can be. She sent him to some 
foreign country when she had taught him all 
she knew, and he has come back for Christmais.' 

You can imagine with what interest I looked 
at Madam. She was lingering in the porch, 
her little ones clustering about her listening to 
the last strain of Ralph's music, her face aglow 
with almost motherly pride in the boy. Stand- 
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ing among the orphans was my Beautiful One, 
and I saw him quietly take her hand and cover 
it with kisses. All at once she recognised him, 
and no words can describe the joy that flushed 
her whole countenance. 

* Again 1 - she whispered, ' and I was willing, 
oh, how willing ! to wait and work for years- 
yes, years.' 

'Work on, dear heart,' he said, 'work on.' 
With one hand he held hers while the other was 
round the neck of a tiny orphan, to whom he 
was speaking the next moment. What words 
those were that flushed the little one's face with 
gladness, I do not know. 

'Always?' the child asked, and my Blessed 
One answered, * Always, yes, for ever and ever. 
Can fire freeze } Can I forget } ' 

' Come home with us, do,' cried the children, 
' and live with us,' said one. 

' Yes, always,' said another. 

'Think of me,' my Beautiful said to theni, 
' and I shall oftqn be with you ; and remember 
that every kind word you say and every loving 
thing you do makes me glad and sing for joy/ 
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At this moment ' Glory to God in the Highest * 
filled the air, sung in one tumultuous chorus by 
thousands of worshippers within the building. 
Then it dropped into a softer strain — 'and on 
earth peace, peace, peace,* and died away. 

For a few moments there was silence, then 
my Beautiful One came to me, and once more I 
took him in my arms and went forth to do his 
bidding. 

After we had walked for some distance he 
stopped me. 'This is. the place,* he said, 'you 
must go in and speak for me. I will be with 
you very soon.' 

At this I felt uneasy, but it was of no use to 
object, for my beloved little Master was gone. 
I knocked at a door which opened into a sort 
of back kitchen, and a servant-girl came to me. 
She was evidently hard at work, with piles of 
plates and pots about her, and her hot, tired face 
wore anything but a holiday expression. Before 
I could think what to say, her mistress appeared 
and greeted me rather roughly. ' Did I mean 
to keep her waiting all day, leaving my tools 
about in her place that fashion ? how could she 




get on with her work unless I got that lock 
open ?' and so on. 

I was so relieved to find there was something 
for me to do that I made no answer, and began 
examining the refractory lock as though this 
were my usual occupation ; and happily I had 
never yet seen the lock that could baffle me. 
The angry woman went back to her room, and 
the girl continued her work. Presently the sun- 
shine playing on the water in which she was 
washing her plates was reflected on the wall, and 
played over my hands as I worked. She saw it 
and smiled. 

* This is like Christmas joy,' I said, * isn't it } 
it makes all the common things of life beauti- 
ful.' 

* Well, I'm not so clear about that,' she said : 
* Christmas is all very well for rich people, but it 
makes a deal of work for such as we. I know 
when I get to bed to-night, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, which it's more likely to be, I shall almost 
wish Christmas was forgotten.' 

' Can a birthday be kept without trouble } ' I 
asked. 
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' I don't know what you mean/ she said, rather 
sullenly. 

' If you had an only child, would you grudge 
the trouble it would need to keep his birth- 
day?' 

' That would be so different, wouldn't it ? ' she 
answered. 'No, I wouldn't grudge that; it 
would be so natural ; and perhaps 'twould hurt 
his feelings to let him think nobody cared he'd 
been born and lived. No ! father's a poor man, 
but he always would have us keep every birth- 
day. He said the children brought love with 
them, and he wasn't ashamed to own it ; and 
though there was ten of us there wasn't one too 
many. And I just wish I was back home this 
very day,' she added, gulping down her tears, and 
nearly rubbing the bottom out of a dish, to hide 
her effort at self-control. 

At this I spoke up. I can't tell you every 
word I said ; but I tried to show her how that very 
same love and gratitude which her father felt 
towards God for giving him children was a 
faint example of what each Christian must feel 
about Christmas ; that keeping Christmas was 
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just keeping the Great Birthday of One Who, in 
coming to earth, had made life not only bear- 
able but beautiful to rich and poor ; while the 
poor are the very ones who should keep the 
birthday with the keenest joy. 

' Youll see what I mean,' I added, ' if I put it 
in this way. Suppose a poor labouring man be- 
came the father of a lad who, although he always 
lived at home, and never left his own people, 
grew up to be so celebrated that the greatest 
and wisest in all countries thought it an honour 
to listen to his words, and to carry out his plans 
for the improvement of the poor, so that at 
length the condition of the working classes be- 
came completely changed by his efforts and 
advice ; and hunger and debt and dishonest, bad 
ways were almost unknown. Would it be much, 
think you, as years went by, to remember that 
great man, and for the poor especially to keep 
his birthday with gratitude and pride as the day 
came round year after year V 

' No, indeed,* said the girl, ' they ought to be 
proud to do it, and all the more because he was 
cottage born.* 
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* And if they made a feast to keep the birth- 
day with, some must work, mustn't they?* I 
asked. 

' Yes, of course ; but so it is at a wedding, or 
after a war, or on a day when anybody comes of 
age ; but then it's all helping/ 

As she said these words my meaning flashed 
on her, and she blushed. 

'This is Christmas/ I said, the birthday of 
One Who brought to the poor man the only 
good news he had ever heard. And wasn't He 
cottage born, and didn't He live and die among 
the poor, and bless those who were not offended 
at His low condition ? Won't you help to keep 
His birthday ? ' 

' Yes,* if I thought this was helping,* she said 
doubtfully. * Oh yes, I would indeed.' 

* Think of your own words, my girl,* I said ; 
' " Someone must work, but it's all helping." 
Is it your duty ? that's the question. If it is, do 
it for His sake, with all the sweetness and love 
you can put into it ; and He will take it as His 
birthday present from you.' 

* I will try, indeed I will,' she said, as I put 



the last screw back in the lock, and was prepar- 
ing to leave. At this moment the door opened, 
and there stood my Beautiful One. He came 
in with that radiant face which set my heart 
aglow, went up to the girl, and said, ' It's all 
Christmas here, isn't it } Just look ! ' — She 
looked to where his finger pointed, and there, 
and everywhere indeed, where the tokens of her 
work could be seen, was gold, and on everything 
in golden letters, ' For His sake.' The plates 
were gold, the shelves no longer bore dreary 
black pots and pans, but shining metal ; and 
the western sun streamed in at the little window 
over the girl's face and dress, and there was 
glory everywhere. See ! this is a little corner 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and you are the 
minister here to keep it,' said the Beautiful Child, 

* Oh may I ? could I ? * said the girl eagerly. 

* You won't mind the work now ? ' 

' Oh no ; not if she keeps me up all night ! * 
An angry voice called her from the inner 
room, but she moved away with a glad smile on 
her face, and her lips moving to the words, ' For 
His sake/ 
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* Christmas is in one heart there at any rate^ 
I said to myself as once more I lifted my 
precious burden to my shoulder. 

And now it was night, the cold became so 
intense that I walked on in a kind of half- 
conscious dream. Overhead the stars grew 
larger, and strange lights began to light up the 
northern sky. At last we seemed to have left 
all the dwellings of man for ever, nor could I 
see a trace of animal or tree. All was dark- 
ness, silence, and cold ; and I hardly know 
which was the more dreary. The icy air chilled 
my very bones, and if it had not been for my 
beloved Child I could not have faced it ; but he 
clasped me closer to him, and a strange glow 
spread through my frame. At length the moon 
rose as I had never before seen, and showed a 
world of ice and snow. Nothing more strange 
or death-like could be imagined. Earth seemed 
to lie in her shroud like the corpse of an old 
world, and still bearing signs of her death 
struggles. But the moon showed something 
more. This was a large domed hut, ap- 
proached by a very low covered way. 'Stoop 
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and go in, dear Gaspar/ said my Beautiful, * I 
will follow.' 

It was with difficulty I groped my way on 
hands and knees, for the passage was evidently 
made as small as possible in order to exclude 
animals, and it was also quite dark ; but I heard 
sounds of laughter within as I slowly made my 
way. 

'Yes, it's an awfully queer Christmas,' said 
someone. 

' The last to some of us,' said another in rather 
a doleful whine ; to which a very cheerful voice 
replied — 

' The last in the ice to all, Hurrah ! ' 

' Amen, to that,' said another. 

' Come, Mr Barnes,' said a third, ' imagination's 
a fine thing, so let us say grace and ' 

' Hush that,' said a fresh voice, ' the Captain's 
worse.' 

'Ah! he*ll be going next,' said the mournful 
voice. 

'Shut up that whine, do,' said the cheerful 
one. 

' Well,' said the former speaker, * I can't say 
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he's as well as yesterday, and he wanders a bit, 
but only at times. Just now he's very anxious 
we should have Service, and you are to come at 
once — ^those who can. Dinner being rather an 
imaginary affair can be put off for a bit, come.' 
The men's cabin was empty, save of two sick 
men, who appeared asleep, as I lifted a curtain 
formed of several blankets, and crawled in ; but, 
seeing another passage opposite, similar to the 
one I had just passed through, I made for it, and 
soon found myself in the little group of sailors. 
There were about ten of them, but their faces 
were so begrimed with soot from the dismal 
lamp round which they had gathered, that one 
would hardly have taken them for Englishmen. 
In truth they were a sad sight Famine and 
disease seemed to have got tight grip of those 
brave fellows. * God help them,' I said to my- 
self, ' or indeed it is their last Christmas in this 
world.' The Captain lay in his berth, and his 
eyes were closed ; only four or five of the sailors 
could stand, the rest lay or squatted on the floor. 
A miserable wick floating in oil gave the light 
by which the first officer read part of the familiar 
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Service for Christmas Day. I suppose the 
Psalms were omitted owing to the want of h'ght, 
also there appeared to be only two Prayer-BooTcs, 
but the Lessons were read. 

* Shall we sing, Sir, or not ?* asked the officer. 

* Sing } Oh yes, let them sing ; tell them I 
hope they'll enjoy themselves, see they have 
everything we can spare, and mind they have 

candles served out, and extra what was it I 

said } ' 

' Wandering again, doctor ; had we better go 
on 1 \ asked the reader in a whisper to his next 
neighbour. 

' Go on, sing, if you can, any of you,' was the 
answer, and some one struck up — 

* Hark ! the herald angels sing,' 

and the rest joined in. Never did words seem 
more strange and heart-stirring. Here, indeed, 
was a sample of the sick world the Blessed One 
had come to save. 

' Bom to raise the sons of earth. 
Bom to give them second birth. * 

Christmas news indeed ! What if the first birth 
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had been all to these poor fellows, and death the 
end? 

The singing roused the Captain, he joined 
audibly in the Creed and responses, then, after 
the prayers, asked for another hymn. This time 
there was some difficulty in finding one that 
every one knew, for there were no hymn-books, 
but at length two verses of an old carol were 
successfully got through. Then the Captain 
spoke : — 

*My men,* he said, 'my friends, I can't exactly 
say, "A Happy Christmas to you this year," but 
I do say, " God send us a hopeful one and take 
us home for the next" We've got some dark 
days before us yet, something to suffer and much 
to do ; but the sun will be back in another 
month, and then please God we shall begin to 
mend. The sun and the walrus will get us on 
our feet, and then we will go south and get into 
the track of the whalers. We have nothing 
to-day of the outside joy of Christmas, but don't 
let us forget that no troubles can touch or 
deaden its hidden heart. At home, sometimes, 
it used to strike me that this inside heart of 
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Christmas was forgotten of overlaid by the out- 
side celebrations; now, perhaps for the first, 
perhaps for the only time in our lives, we are 
brought to keep this season in a new way, by 
entering a little it maybe into the suffering of 
our Saviour, Who was born to-day.' He paused, 
as though to note if the men listened, and seeing 
every eye fixed on him went on — ^For we must 
never forget that to Him that first Christmas 
meant suffering. It meant laying aside His 
glory. It meant leaving a blessed and familiar 
home in the presence of His Father, and the 
homage of legions of angels, for the humble life 
of a wailing human babe, in the poorest of 
homes. To be no darling of court or castle, but 
child of a hated, despised race, and the object of 
suspicion. His firist shelter a stable. His only 
safeguard the watchful love of a human mother 
and faithful foster-father, think of that* 

The Captain paused, as though exhausted, 
and closed his eyes. 

* Do go on. Sir, please,* said one of the men, 
after a few minutes, ' at least if it isn't too much 
for you.' 




The Captain smiled. 

* You want a Christmas sefmon ? ' he asked. 
' No, I can't preach. I can only say what has 
been in my mind the last few days, and IVe 
almost said it now. When we think of what it 
must have been to our Blessed Lord to come 
down here ; what a life it was which He under- 
took, and that Christmas Day was the first day 
of this human life to Him, a life of 33 years 
of disappointment and what men would call 
failure; we cannot help feeling a kind of sadness 
for Him — sadness, I mean, that this should have 
been necessary for Him ; sympathy with Him, 
if I may so speak, of a kind that will make us 
more thankful for the great blessings brought to 
us by His life and death.' 

' But surely. Sir, you wouldn't have Christmas 
a gloomy time, would you ? ' asked one of his 
listeners. 

' Nay, nay, my man ; you mistake me alto- 
gether, if you think I mean any such thing. If 
Christmas has its grave side (and we who are 
suffering now and away from our homes and all 
we hold dearest, can enter into this side more 
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than the happy can), it has its glorious side, and 
we do right to rejoice ; indeed, we can never 
rejoice enough, because in this world we can 
never rightly grasp its greatness and blessedness. 
Christmas Day began the answer to four thou- 
sand years of hopeless seeking after God, of 
efforts to pierce the darkness and silence that 
closed round the hearts of men. "Oh that I 
knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come even before His presence ;" that had been 
the cry of millions of souls, a cry that found no 
answer except to one little handful of men, who 
had kept the faith of their great ancestor, Abra- 
ham, I mean of course the Jews. The fulness of 
the time had then come ; history shows us this ; 
shows us, I mean, that the time at which our 
Saviour came was the very best time that could 
have been chosen for His appearing, the only 
time at which He would have been received as 
the Saviour of the world.' 

The Captain, sank back in his berth, looking 
more dead than alive, and there was a long 
pause. My heart bled for these men. Who, I 
asked myself, of all that scurvy-stricken band 
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would live to make his way home at the end of 
a few more weeks of darkness and starvation ? 
I chafed inwardly at my own helplessness, and 
at the absence of my Beautiful, who should have 
been there to comfort them. 

Suddenly a shout startled us ; a noise of 
sledges, a barking of dogs, and a cry of * Esqui- 
maux ! ' ' friends ! ' and a sound of voices. All 
that were able made a rush for the outer hut, 
and the sick crawled after. A cheer, suddenly 
hushed, was followed by the doctor's . voice, 
saying, ' Speak up, man 1 speak louder, that 
the men may hear in their bunks,' — * Warrior ? * 
— * Yes.' — * Well, 200 miles off, perhaps.' — ' Oh, 
yes ! ' — * Plenty .of food.' — ' Look alive, do ! ' — 
* This way.' 

' Captain,* said the doctor, trying to speak 
quietly as he entered the cabin, ' here is some 
one you know from the Warrior, They have 
been eight months looking for us.' 
. He was followed by a travel-worn but hearty- 
looking man, and there, holding- his hand, was 
my Beautiful. When he saw me sitting discon- 
solately in the corner^ on a pile of hawsers which 
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were being used as fuel, he flew like a bird to my 
arms, his face radiant with happiness. 

*I had to leave you, my Gaspar/ he said, 
* because they wanted me ; they had lost the 
track. It was dark ! dark I dark I but they are 
saved now.' 

The stranger made his way cautiously to the 
sick man's berth and stood silently looking 
down upon him ; then, as the Captain lay with 
closed eyes, knelt down and kissed him. I saw 
the two faces together, as I had seen them once 
before, and then I knew that they were the 
brothers, Leo and Robin. 

' Ah ! not that hand,' said the sick man 
shrinking as Robin touched it. *What is it? 
sit down, and let me look at you ; I don't 
understand, but that doesn't matter now. Oh ! 
Robin, it is you I ' 

* Nothing matters now ; everything is as right 
as right can be, and you must have the story 
by and by. You look as if you wanted feeding 
up ; and, as for us, we're half starved after our 
last run.' 

' No, I can't wait' 
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' Well, this much I will tell you, and the rest 
later. We have been up here about eight 
months, and this is our first winter. We were 
sadly disappointed at finding no trace of you, 
but we had to be content with cacheing stores 
against the spring, and making friends with 
some Esquimaux we came upon, two of whom 
we persuaded to leave their tribe and winter 
with us. Well, a week ago, one of these fellows 
let out that they had seen a ship before, and by 
, degrees our Danish Esquimaux interpreter made 
out that the ship was frozen in and abandoned 
by the crew, and that it had been a mine of 
wealth to the tribe who had repeatedly visited 
it. At first his fellow denied all knowledge of 
anything of the kind, and for a few days we 
could get nothing more out of either; but at 
last bribery did it. A much-coveted rifle won 
the day, and they told how they had seen twelve 
white men, and in which direction. We got 
them to draw a rough outline of the coast, but 
could make nothing of it. The idea of your 
being away from the brig and overtaken by 
winter, with but scant provision was, however. 
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so intolerable, that it was at once decided to 
load two sledges, and, with the Esquimaux for 
guides, to push northward the first day the 
weather would allow. After no end of trouble 
we found one of your cairns, and although it 
was a very old one it cheered us on. About 
half an hour ago, however, we lost our bearings ; 
track of course there was none, our poor dogs 
struck work, and it was quite dark. That was 
the worst moment I have had for a long time. 
All at once I recollected that it was Christmas 
Day. * Cheer up,' I said to the rest, ' Christmas 
begins to-day, and before it is over we shall, 
please God, be out of this.' I knew there wasn't 
one of our homes where they weren't thinking of 
us and praying for us then. 'God saved the 
world this day,' I said, * and I believe He will 
help us, for we're doing saving work, we are 
after the lost; do you think we shall fail.^* 
' No 1 ' they shouted all ; and that instant the 
moon rose, light flashed across the hummocks, 
and I could have sworn I saw a child beckon- 
ing and waving to us to turn back. We turned, 
and by the light caught sight of your flagstaff 



which in the darkness we had passed a bare 
quarter of an hour before. So rousing the dogs 
we gave a cheer and a pull, and came on like 
mad men. The rest you know.' 

The doctor entered with a savoury and life- 
giving mess, to look after his patient. His face 
was good to see, but he walked heavily, like a 
wounded man. 

I saw no more. My Beautiful led me out of 
the hut, and there once more I saw the band of 
child-angels, like a rainbow of light They drew 
near us, and I knew that the moment of parting 
was come. 

'Good-bye, dear, dear Caspar,' said my 
Beautiful, his arms clasped about my neck, and 
his kisses on my cheek, ' Remember, you are 
always mine, my very own.' 

' But why must you go ? ' It was all I could 
bring myself to say. 

* That I may come again,' he said. 

* Then, if you love me, tell me who and what 
you are ? ' I asked. 

* O foolish Caspar, not to tell yourself.' 

He was gone. Colder and colder the bitter 
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air struck upon me, till at length I came to my 
senses, and found myself lying on a litter at the 
mouth of the pit. The ground was knee-deep 
in snow, and across the white hills came the 
sound of Christmas bells. All four of us were 
safe. My wife's eyes met mine, and my hand 
was in hers. May those eyes thus shine in wel- 
come upon me when I awake up in that eternity 
which has long since enfolded her ! 

Often, as I sit by my now lonely and childless 
hearth, the blessed memory of that Christmas in 
the mine brings a warm glow to my heart, and 
helps me to await in hope the not far distant 
day when I may in very truth behold my Beau- 
tiful again ; not in the fleeting brightness of a 
vision, nor in the transient beauty of Childhood, 
however divine, but in the glory of the perfected 
Manhood that in Him was taken into God. 
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